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TO 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


On the project for colonising the 
People of Ireland. 


" “ For this evil, Sir, which is the 
“ greatest of all, [see but one remedy. 
“The situation of Great Britain is 
‘‘ peculiarly favourable for adopting 
“it. This remedy is, colonization. 
“We have a redundant population ; 
“and we have magnificent colonies.” 
—Sir Francis Burpett’s Sreecn, 
7 May, 1824. 


Lerrer I. 


Sir, . Kensington, 23d June, 1824. 
I appress you upon what I 
deem to be your erroncous opi- 
nions with regard to the causes of 
the miseries of Ireland, and with 
regard to the remedy proper to be 
adopted. The subject is of very 
great importance ; for, I am 
‘thoroughly persuaded, that if no 
séfféttual remedy be adopted be- 
fife’ the arrival Of another war, 








this country will Have to struggle, 


not for the support of her present 
power, but for her existence as an 
independent state. 

The movements which we have 
made downwards since the war, 
are pretty visible to all the world. 
If you put the different assertions 
of the Ministers together; if you 
make a summary of their acknow- 
ledgments which have come out 
at different times ; if you do this, 
you will find that they say upon 
the whole, “ As long as we have 
“ peace we may be able to stand ; 


“ but if we have war, the Lord 


“have mercy upon the country.” 


They cannot but perceive that 
there will be a power raised up 


against us, such as we never had 


to ‘combat against before. But 


this is the plain state of the case : 
the greatness of this country is 
owing to the almost absolute 
power which we have so long 
possessed on the seas. There are 
dreamers to talk of universal and 
everlasting peace; but we shall, 
and in a few years, be at war again 
with France, unless (which is by 


no means impossible), the Jews 
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and Scotch economists should so wretches who conduct the stupid 
far prevail, as to cause the country and base London press, seem to 
to purchase peace by an actual |be proud, ‘that there are now two 
bona fide surrender of its inde-|great naval powers in the world! 


pendence. 


‘This country cannot carry on 


war against “France with any: 
chance of success, without exer-| 


cising the right of search. This 
is the only means. she has of in- 
juring her enemy, and of repaying 
herself for her expenses. She is 
often victorious elsewhere, but 
she. has always been most com- 
pletely victorious at Doctors’ Com- 
mons. This has been her grand 
game for ages; and, whatever 
fine names we may. give to the 
thing, the rest of the world look 
upon the English navy as a great 
mass of power employed for the 
purpose. of seizing other. men’s 
goods. All nations hate this 
power ; but, for a long time past, 
they have all been compelled to 
spbmit to it. 

Things haye now, however, 
very materially changed. A new 
maritime power has arisen up, 
or, rather, has been, created by 
the folly and malignity of the 
English horoughmongers. That 
power has, even in its in 
given us a taste of what it can do. 
Nt will, in @ very few years of. the 


prevent goings‘on, bea complete 
match 


us pon the ocean. ro eevee ae 


Nay, our Ministers themselves 
almost express their joy at this, 
|It is, however, very true ; nothing 
can be more true, though beastly 
indeed it is in us to boast of it. It 
is pretended, that our Ministers 
are keeping a sharp look out with 
regard to what is passing in the 
ports and arseyals of France, in 
which respect our newspaper 
patriots appear to be equally vigi- 
lant. . But, the Congress of Ame- 
rica voted, during the present ses- 
sion,.an addition of ten ships of 
war to their navy ; and, not the 
slightest notice is taken of this 
by the newspaper patriots of 
England. Oh! no! these ten 
ships are meant, to be sure, to.as- 
sist the “mother country,” in 
maintaining the. cause of “ civil 
and religious liberty all over the 
world,” and in wpholding that 
jmost excellent church, which 
made such.a ,gallant figurea 

| Skibbereen ! | 
Those ten. ships, together with 
the rest of that navy, are intended, 
+| Sir, to enforce the motto of Cap- 
tain Porter : “Freedom of the seas. 
we are at wan,with France, that 
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ri¢a, unless we yield to this motto; 
aud, if we do yield to this motto, 
we fall down’ prostrate before our: 
enenly, 

It is madness to suppose that 
America will ever again submit to 
this right of search, unless we cau 
beat her into submission. If we 
stand,. then, hew arduous. the 
struggle; and, how are we to 
maintain this struggle with the 
Irish people in the state that they 
new are? Look, Sir, into the last 
Register :, see ‘the picture there 
given by the Great House itself, 
of therstate of the Irish people. 
Think, Sir, of the treatment of 
that. people, .whose only crime 
really is, having adhered, through 
ages and ages of persecutions, 
to. the ancient religion of their 

country, to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, Think, Sir,-of the treat-} 
ment of .that people : think of the 
battle of Skibbereen ; think of the 
five sheep seized for tithes, sold 
by auetion for five shillings, and 
bought in by the parson who had 
made. the seizyre! Think, Sir, of 
a. catholic nation seeing its, an- 
cient church. laid .in ruins, while | « 
it is compelled to yield. tithes,, 
church rates, and all.manner of 
services to those who have caused 
the desolation. Pata, BAEC 
vay Howse in which yon ares 
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774- 
speaking; think of that law,' 


;which shuts whole districts of 


people up in: their: houses from’ 
sunset to sunrise, and . which* 
transports them’ without trial by ‘ 
jury, if they disobey that terrible: 
‘law! Have you read, Sir; are 
you in the habit of reading: of 
the numerous instances, in which 
farmers, farmers’ sons, ahd other 
respectable persons, are taken by 
half dozens or dozens, and in this 
manner tried and punished ! Hate 
you read, Sir, of the cries and” 
Screams of wives, children, mo- 
thers, upon seeing thus snatched 
from them all of a sudden, hus-, 
bands, fathers, children, crammed 
into an iron cage, and whirled off . 
to the hulks at the rate of: twelve 
miles an hour? 

_-Have you read of these things, . 
‘Sir? yes, and, ] ameure, with a , 
bosom swelling with indignation. .. 
Ask yourself, then, must not.that.- 
Minister be mad. who can think of... 
another war, leaving Ireland in 
its present state. Caprain, Da « 
‘dnes. (as mentioned toward the , 
close of my last Register), found. 
on board the Amerjcan frigaté.by 
he was beaten and cap= 

Irishman sitting and , 
coolly making bilgkshot to fire at 
the English with. Captain Dar. 
‘ares was indignant at this; but,, 








‘he .did..not fell us whether this, 


me 
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Irishman had been at any battle |“‘ten thousand Americans, with 
like that of Skibbereen, or whe-|“ thirty thousand stand of spare - 
ther he was the father, son, or|“ arms, Janded in Ireland, would 
brother of any of those numerous | “ speedily settle the affairs of the 
Irishmen, who had been, without |“ world.” It was Paine’s plan to 
trial by jury, trensported for seven | get America to join with France. 
years for having been ‘found out} He was always endeavouring to 
of their house between sunset| accomplish this, until Bonaparte 
and sunrise. Without this infor-| became an Emperor, when he 
mation from Captain Dacres,|seems to have cared little about 
however, is there a man in his|thematter. If the Americans had 
senses who does not see how great | joined with Bonaparte, the con- 
will be the danger if the next war| sequence would have been most 
shoul] find the Irish people in| perilous to England. And, why 
their present state ! should it be less perilous if the 
| Itie my opinion, that, in case} Americans were to join the Bour- 
of war, Ireland would be immedi-| bons? The fact is they will join 
ately appealed to by the enemy.| them, unless we surrender the 
If the late war with America had| right of search. If we surrender 
continued another year, I am) that, we give up our power; if we 
_ firmly persuaded, that an atfempt|do not surrender it, and if Ireland 
would have been made to land remain in her present state, will 
some thousands of men and many | Mr. Robinson’s clever House take 
thousands of stands of arms from|upon itself to say, that Ireland. 
New England, or from New York. | will not be the grand theatre of 
The American ships, our own| the war?. Think of the vile hypo- 
people confess, outsail ours; and, | crites, Sir; think of the blas- 
indeed, American skill as to na-| pheming Jews and of the greedy 
val affairs is perfectly matchless. | Scotch economists ; think of these 
There are very few secrets be-| wretches who are dying in love of 
longing to the American Govern-| the silver and gold of Mexico and 
ment. They not only talked of;| Pera; think of these people re-_ 
a but they were preparing for such| presenting the South Americans 
qi\ a landing*as I have’ spoken of./as an oppressed people, calling 
“Ten thousand Americans” (said upon the Government to tax us_ 
Mr. Paine, in one of his letters to | (and the Irish amongst the rest) _ 
Mr. Jefferson written from Paris); | for the purpose of what they call 
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delivering the South Americans 
from oppression, while they have 
the infamy to call the catholics of 
Ireland insurgents and rebels ! 


Of great importance, is it, then, 
to change the state of Ireland be- 
fore another war shall arrive. 
But there can be no hope of a 
change for the better, unless we 
see that those who have the power 
to make the change have correct 
notions, or something like correct 
notions, of the cause of the evil, 
and of the proper remedy. And, 
what hope can we then have, if, 
“upon mature consideration , we find 
men like you in error with regard 
to that cause and that remedy. 
Your speech in the House of 
Commons on the seventh of May, 
on the motion of Mr. Hume, con- 
~ vinces mé that you'are completely | - 
in error as 6 this matter. Thefs 
newspapers say that it was a very 
fine speech. I dare say it was, 
and that we have had in the news- 
papers merely a sketch of it ; ut, 
I am clearly of opinion, that it 


was calculated to do harm ; and, . 
of course, the greater the talent leled 


displayed, the greater the harm. _ 

_ 1 deem this.subject to be of the 
greatest importance. | Previous, |. 
therefore, to my’ remarking upon: 
if, 1 will insert itat full length as 
J find it’ inserted in the Morning’ 
Chronicle, though the chief part 
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of my observations will be directed 
tothe part I have chosen for my 
motto. Doubtless the report is 
very defective; but, we have, [, 
dare say, pretty nearly the sub- 
starice of the speech. Atany rate, | 
this is what has been published as - 
your speech : this is what the pub- 
lic have read as coming from you. 
This, therefore, is what | have: 
to combat. I have divided the 
speech into paragraphs, which I 
have numbered for the sake of 
convenience ; but, I have neither 


jadded nor subtracted a word. 


1. “ Sir Francis Burdett then rose 
and spoke somev. hat to the following 
effect: I do not méan; Sir, at this 
late hour, to endeavour to do any 
more than to show briefly the ground 
on which ‘I shall support my Ho- 

durable Friend’s motion.—Indeed, ' 
ir, I am greatly embarrassed, at all 
‘times, how to approach‘any question, 
deeply iriterésted as I am ‘for Ire- 
land, in which that ‘unfortunate 
country is concertied; the evils un- 
it}der which it labours, ‘are so’ great: 
fand so numerous, as to be unparal- 
in the history of the world.’ 
These evils, Sir, ate so decply seated, 
and I have so strong a conviction of 
the consideratién:.and * impottance ’ 
with’ which it ’is necessary to.come 
to” the éxamination ‘ofa “state of 
things so darigérous t to the happiness 
of both countries, thiat I cannot but: 





feel great embarrassment, and know 
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not how to confine myself to the 
single evil which has now been 
brought’ before the House; while 


ing their rights, or of ever getting 
their grievances redressed.” 


|. 3. “As to the particular question 


all: parties too admit: the existence} now’ before the House, ‘I hardly 


of these evils, if we advert to them 
generally—if we embark on, that sea 
of affliction,. we are-met with. the 
reply, ,‘ We, see, the evils as:well as 
you, but there 1s nv wisdom can remedy 
them; they are too great to be 
grappled with ; before we can pro- 
ceed to investigate, we must have 
some one specific grievance pointed 
out, which it is within our means 
do remove.’” 

2. “Tf a partieular grievance be 
pointed out, then we are told,‘ This 
is not the grievance.from which the 
woes of Ireland -arise—this..is not 
the cause of the evils.’ To my great 
astonishment, Sir, the - Learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down, 
has described the Church_of uaa 


as uot being any grievance, and not 
being felt by the people as @ cause of 
any evils, This statement I heard, 
Sir, with considerable astonishment, ' 
for j it is the most extraordinary state- 
opt: 1 iat denelanenieee aia 
House. Coming from him, it must, 
give a most melancholy prospect to 
those millions of Lrishmen who look 
up to that Gentleman, both from,his 
great talents and his 

in the State, as the person best cal- 


know how to enter upomrit..:. Sir, the. 
}evils of Ireland are so extensive, they 
are so much beyond the ordinary 
course of events, that to remedy 
them recourse must be had to mea- 
sures far beyond thé routine of Par- 
liamentary’ practice. Unless, Sir, 
weget out of the track: of Parlia- 
mentary routine; ‘unless, Sir, we 
forsake the common path of Govern- 
ment, proceedings, we shall never be 
able to grapple with those evils, nor 
find courage to.apply a remedy. I 
feel, Sir, that these evils have at 
length got to such a height, that 
something must be done, and that 


j mustbe done effectually ; the wun Is 


of ‘that unhappy ‘country must 
probed to the bottom if we wish 
heal them fhear, hear!}. In oe 
observation »of the learned Gentle- 
tnan: I fully agree; I agree with 
him.-in that, tribute he paid to 
the talents. ofthe young, Member: 
of this side of the House, who spoke. 


merited what the Learned Gentle- 
man had said’ of his eloquence. 
But his arguments, Sir, do not give 

phy effectual support to the Misis- 


ters, though they seem willing to ide" 


af ened in the debate, and who fully 


culated to further .their,-views and on him-out of all ‘the diffieulties of 


support..their just claims, This 


Statement must, however, blast all] bilenee 


their prospects, and make. them 


the subject, and determined by theit 
mat todet. the people of Ire: 
land iknow what.hapes they: might. 
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of these Ministers on the extent of| 
the mischiefs, or what they have 
done to remedy them, Till the 
Learned Gentleman got up, I 
thought the debate was to pass off 
on the flimsy pretext that the speech 
of the Honourable Member at this 
side of the House was a full and 
satisfactory answer to all the state- 
ments of my Honourable Friend 
[hear, hear!]. I do not think this, 
Sir, a worthy. or a proper course. 
Much has, indeed, been said of the 
inaccuracy of the statements of the 
Honourable Member for Aberdeen ; 
this is easily said, but is it easily 
proved? The Honourable Gentle- 
men who have spoken have certain- 


ly not proved it. But if my Honour-, 


able Friend is inaccurate, the returns: 
and reports made to this House are 
inaccurate, for all his statements are: 


taken from them, and for their ac- | 


curacy he will not vouch, because he- 
has known and the House has 
known, that returns are frequently 
inaccurate—such sort of accusations 
are not fair, and they are of no 
mre | 

“ T, Sir, for one, do not believe 
cis property to be so mischievous 
to a country as many people ; but I 
do not think it so sacred, or to stand 
on the same footing, or to be hedged 


round with the same protections as 


private property. The property of) Ch 


the Church, Sir, is. pay given. for 
public services, and it requires those 
services to be performed. One por+ 
tion of is was given for, pious uses. 


; 


Asto the donors, who were, according 
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to some Gentlemen, to have their 
gifts set aside by any alteration of 
Church property, I will ask to what 
Church did they give this property, 

Certainly not to that-Church which 
now holds it, but to another from 
which it was taken by the State, and 
transferred to this, As to the argu- 
ments which have been addressed to 
the interest of the Landed Gentle- 
men, telling them to beware of their 
own property, if-they suffered that of 
the Church to be touched, I hope, 
Sir, that the Landed Gentlemen of 
this House have tto much good sense 
to adopt any fears. of this kind, and 
too much manliness.not to treat such 
opinions withcontempt [hear, hear!]. 
If is is shewn that the property ofthe 
Church is so distributed as lo be u great 
evil; if it is shewn,, that by altering 
that distribution we shall largely pro- 
mote the interests and happiness of 
all the people, that we shall benefit 
the public; if it is shewn that this 


property is an enormous grievance, 
will it not be absurd to say, that it is 


property of thé Chutch, when if is 
shewn, that this| destination is an 
alarming evil, and that the alteration 
would be productive of great public 
good [hear, hear !]? But, Sir, I will 
admit, for the sake of. argyment, that 
Church property is as sacred aS. pri- 
vate property—is not the principle.on 
which private property is held-sacred, 

that of the, public good?” If the 
right of priyate property is, proved to 
be an evil to the public, = com= 





not to be touched—that. Parliament’ 
|cannot alter the destination of the 
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munity at large, private property will 
no longer be sacred in my estimation; 


for the sole end of ail government, | adhere to it, every motive of interest 


the single reason, why any and every 
right is held sacred,is the good 6f the 
community. When it is argued, that 
we cannot touch Church property, 
cannot alter its destination, this 
seems to me so.childish as to be un- 
worthy of an answer, and undeserving 
even of consideration. As to the 


‘Church of Ireland, the single ques- 


tion is, dues that Church do good or 
evil? Is Protestant ascendeney, for 
that is what is meant by pre- 
serving the Church, of so much bene- 
fit, that it must at all hazards be pre- 
served, or is it not a curse to the 
people? Even if it be proved that 
the Protestant ascendency is not an 
evil, it will not follow that the 


Church should be protected in all its 


wealth. But if that ascendency is the 


cause why all classes have met equal 
rights ; if it prevents the Government 
from doing justice to all its subjects ; 
if it exposes the majority to the ty- 
ranny of a small number, and will 
not allow the nation to be governed 
by any other principle than terror; 
then, Sir, I cannot consider this Pro- 
testant ascendency as so necessary to 
be preserved ; or that it is not of more 
harm than good. _ If the Protestant 
ascendency in the Church were de- 
stroyed, does it fellow that the coun- 
try will be ruined, as. the Learned 
Gentleman has stated? I think not, 
Sir. But unless Catholic, emancipa- 
tion be carried, Sir, unless the Irish 
_Gre!l no longer be persecuted for an ud- 
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herence to that religion which is to them 
an donour—for they conscientiously 


being. against their adherence, and 
they have not sacrificed their con- 
science to base motives—I am sure, 
Sir, we shall have neither tranquillity 
nor justice in Ireland, And after such 
a testimony as this adherence bears 
to their conduct, shall we be told that 
they cannot be trusted on their oaths; 
that no security they can offer is ade- 
quate; and that danger would ensue 
from the measure of Catholic Eman- 
cipation? But this is to shut our 
eyes, for the sake of avoiding an ima- 
ginary danger, to the great danger 
which arises from neglecting to do an 
act of justice.” 


5. “ Some Gentlemen have urged 
other reasons for the evils of Ireland; 
one says, they arise from a want of 
education ; another, that they want 
capital ; and another again, that they 
want the comforts and conveniences 
possessed by the people of this coun- 
try, to call into exertion their indus- 
try and genius ; and a thousand other 
things beside are said to be wanted 
in Ireland. These are undoubtedly 
different causes for the evils of Ire- 
land. But though they want com- 
forts, they do not want a relish for 
them, but have a high taste and 
strong desire for them ; but they 
want the means of getting them. I 


believe, indeed, Sir, that they have 


even a higher relish for these things 
than many other le. A friend 





of mine told 1 me ofan Irishman he 


ss Vice 








had working, mending a road, and 
who was left a considerable sum of 
money. Shortly after the Gentleman 
met Pat, and asked him how it was 
that he continued working, when he 
had had a fortune left him? * Oh! 
please your honour,’ said Pat, ‘ that 
is all gone. I had a.mind to see how 
Gentlemen live that have yot 200/. 
a year, your honour—so I spent my 
money likea Gentleman.’ ‘The Irish, 
therefore, do not want a taste for 
comforts.” 

6. “ As to their industry, they are 
some of the most industrious people 
in the world, and are scattered all 
over this country, sceking the means 
of obtaining those comforts for which 
they are said to have no taste. Their 
industry inundates England, and they 
have greatly contributed to degrade 
the people of this country to the same 
level as themselves. I do not wish 
to prevent this; but it was the mode 
in witich the wretched system we 
had pursued with regard ‘to Irelaud 
brought is own punishment along with 
it. So great is the industry of the 
Irish, and so great their burdens, that 
itis not uncommon, Sir, I under- 
stand, fur a man to come to London 
to earn by his labour money to pay 
his landlord’s rent, The industry of 
the Trish, and their emigration into 
England, was pushing England into 
the same state as Ireland. If nothing 
is done, Sir, to remedy the miseries 
of Ireland, they will ovérflow and de- 


stroy England, Sir, I do not think I 
am far wrofig, when I say that the 


whole amount of the pvor rates in | 
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England are paid by the Landed Gens 
tlemen for the poverty of Ireland, The 
influx of Irish labourers into the Eng- 
lish market, has done more to de- 
grade the poor of this country, than 
even the mode in which the Magis- 
trates have administered the Poor 
Laws. I do not say this harshly, or 
with any view to cast reflections, but 
had as the mode of administering 
these laws has been, there is such a 
spirit in the British peasantry—such 
an aversion to dependance, that they 


had they not been overwhelmed by the 


influx of the Irish.” 
7. “ The Honourable Member 


whose speech had been so much 
praised by the Gentlemen opposite 
that they seemed to consider ita God- 
send (hear, hear, hear!], and as very 
pleasantly taking off the edge of the 
debate, that Honourable Member had 
read a pamphlet, in which the evils 
were all ascribed to a redundant po- 
pulation. Certainly, Sir, the re- 
dundant popula ion which has grown 
up in Ireland is a great evil ; but how 
has it grown up? By the Irish Gen- 
tlemen splitting their land into small 
portions, so that there was always @ 
prospect of the people getting one of 
these many subdivided portions, and 
the competition for them was perpe- 
tual. If they can get potatoes, and 
live in the very worst-way possible, 


their industry for permission to oc- 


it. For this evil, Sir, which is the 
greatest of all, I see but one remedy, 
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would have borne up against this, 


they will give up all the produce of | 


cupy one of these spots, and cultivate 
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The situation of Great Britain is par- | Honourable Friend. The motion 
ticularly favourable for adopting it.|was to be taken separate from the 
This remedy is colonization. Wehave|speech of his Honourable Friend, 
a redundant population, and we have | but the only argument against it was 


magnificent colonies, capable of pro- 
ducing every variety of corn and fruit, 
and blessed with the finest climates. 


Colonization, then, and colonization 


on a large scale, is the only remedy for 
this: redundant population. Sir, it 
maust not be conducted on a small 
stale like that at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it seems as if the peo- 
ple were sent out only to starve to 
death, but on the old Roman plan. 
For such’an object no money should 
be grudged, and all that is necessary 
is to take care, while it is carrying into 
execution, that the Gentlémenof Ire- 
land alter ther plan of managing their 
land. The expense cannot be objected 
toa/ter the profligate vote of 500,000/. 
for Churches, and 300,000/. for re- 
pairing Windsor Castle, which’ no 
man knew wanted any repairs. These 
two sums, amounting to 800,000/. 
would go a great way to carryinto effect 
an extensive syslem of colonization ; a 
system, too, which after a short time 
will yield an ample return, and will be 
much more effectual than Mr. Owen’s 
plan, which in a few years would re- 
duce all Ireland to a state of pauper- 
ism.” 
8. “ As to the question before the 
House, I contend; Sir, that no argu- 
nients whatever have been urged 


| borrowed from his speech, and from 


that it was inferred, that the motion 
was made in a spirit of hostility to 
Ireland. I hope the Government will 
adopt the Motion of my Honourable 
Friend. His statements are denied, 
but grant his Motion for inquiry, and 
there will be an opportunity of prov- 
ing whether they are true or false. 
The Learned Gentleman, indeed, has 
stated, to my astonishment, that 
there are only some twenty absentee 
clergymen, from Ireland; my Honour- 
able Friend has made a very different 
statement; here then is a subject 
for inquiry ; let this point be brought 
to the test. Let dust not always be 
thrown in the eyes of the people, and 
let them sometimes see us in earnest 
in finding out the causes of their 
misery. If the opponents of the 
measure vote for the Motion,, they 
will have an opportunity of proving 
their statements, which now rest 
only on the ipse dirit of some un- 
named person, According to. the 
statement of the Learned Gentle- 
man, the Irish Church, instead of 
being careless and negligent of its 
|duty, might be taken as a pattern 
even for its sister in this, country, 
But if they are negligentit is of little 
matter. They are sent .to teach 


against my Hon. Friend’s statements. | duties and. doctrines. the, people. 


As far as argument’ went, nothing 
has been said’ which should make 
the House reject the motion of my 





abhor. The Learned Gentleman. 
has reflected on the land owners, . 
tut. it would be - better to. have: 


’ 
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Gentlemen to - enjoy. the _pro- 
perty of the Church, or better have 


‘the salaries themselves to reside, 


‘than a class of men who can have 
no community of feeling or interest 
“with their flock, who come, to use 
vemphatie language, to bring a sword 


not peace, and who were maile by 


‘their situation, disliked by the: peo- 
) ple, who never: could. amalgamate 
with them, nor ever come in contact 
with them -but, in hostility. Those 
Members who wish to oppose the 
motion are put to their shifts, and 
impute motives instead of finding 
arguments. The speech of my 
‘Honourable Friend has nothing to do 
with the motion that it should be 
~ rejected ifitbe good. It will be wise 
- and honest tu enterinto the inquiry, 
and agreeing togo into it, other inqui- 
ries may arise out of it, or follow it, 
still more important, and which will 
lead to more beneficial results. [The 
Honourable Baronet sat down amidst 
loud cheers, and we have to regret, 
that the lateness of the hour has pre- 
vented us doing justice to his excel- 
lent speech].” 


As I said before, I intend to 
confine my remarks, principally, to 

~ your doctrine relative to redundant 
population. ~ This redundant po- 


_ pulation you say ~(paragraph : ae 
ven) “ is the greatest evil of all.” 
* The evi], is, in fact, ‘the ‘suffering 
of the people; and this redundant 
population i is, a8 you say, a cause 





of such suffering. However, let us 
regard it as the eyil itself; and 


then you say that itis the greatest 
| of all the evils that the Irish peo- 


ple experience. This is a mere 
theory; it is supported by no 
proof nor by any attempt at proof. 
The idea of a retlundant popula- 
tion, is in my. opinion, . fanciful, 
if not wild. | 

If this theory remained inac- 
tive. If it led to no consequences, 
it might be ,passed over like other 
wild things ; but, it leads to very 
mischievous effects ; for, if this re- 
dundant population be the great- 
est evil. of all, the Mimistry and 
the Parliament stand pretty much 
acquitted on the score of the suf- 
ferings of Ireland ; for you do not 
show, you do not attempt to show, 
that the Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment. have been the cause of that 


redundant population, Nay, you 


not only tacitly acquit them of this 
greatest evil ofall; but you pasi- 
tively acquit them by accusing 
the gentlemen of Ireland (para- 


this greatest evil of all by splitting 
their Iand into small portions! 


See, Sir, the effects of this theory! 


But, by indulging in this fanci- 
ful, I must say ‘this whimsical 


‘theory, you demolish almost every 


argument which you used in 


favour of Mr. Hume’s: motion; 





graph seven) of having produced ' 
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nay, you answer Mr. Hume much 
more powerfully than he was an- 
swered by Mr. Plunkett, or Mr. 
Stanley. Your doetrine of re- 


 dundant population, not only ex- 


onerates the Ministers as to the 
heaviest part of the charge against 
them, by discovering, this greatest 
evil of all to proceed from causes 
with which the Ministers and the 
Parliament have had nothing to 
do; by making this untimely 
discovery, you not only take off 
the weight of Mr, Hume’s_ com- 
plaints, and make them appear of 
apparent insignificance, but you 


- really answer most of the other 


parts of your own speech. 

After hearing you say (in para- 
graph 7), that a redundant popu- 
lation is the greatest evil cf all, 
we go back to paragraph. I , “and 
think that you are unreasonable 
in blaming the Ministers for say- 
ing ‘ that there is no wisdom that 


can remedy the evils.” For, Sir, 


how are those Ministers to pre- 


vent the Irish from breeding ? 


How are they to prevent the Irish 
gentlemen from splitting their 
Jand into small portions ? If they 


. do say that “ there is no wisdom 
that can remedy the evils,” and an 
_ if your theory be true, they a are 


ight, and you, in paragraph 1,|a 


blame them unjustly, 
In Paragraph 2, you blame 


ho . 





Mr. Plunkett for having described 
the chutch i in Ireland as not being 
the cause of any evil. Well, Sir, 
and surely the church establish- 
ment has not the smallest ten- 
dency to produce that,which you 
say is the greatest evil of all ; and 
if we discover that the church 
stands completely acquittéd of any 
part of the greatest evil of all;‘I 
think we may excuse* Mr. Phuin- 
kett, who is a sort of official de- 
fender of that church, and who is, 
perhaps, bound to it by ties al- 
most of consanguinity: if you 
clearly acquit the church of pro- 
ducing, the greatest evil of all, I 
think we may excuse Mr. Plun- 
kett for asserting that this’ ame 
church is not the cause of any evil. 

Pray, Sir, mark; then, how your 
theory ‘worked against’ Mr. Hume. 
Here was Mr. Hume with a set 
of thumping charges against the 
church. Those charges were well 
made by him, too. They lefta 
strong impression on the mind of 
the reader. The Ministers cheered 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Plunkett; 
‘but they produced little effect ; 
they left Mr. Hame’s charges un- 
diminished in weight. . At this 


and | moment forward step | yon, the 
yates’? Hiuie’s motion ; but 
cknowledging that there was, a 

grea el than the church 
ane ei and,” what was 


poe 
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_ more, setting forth the only remedy 
for the evils of Ireland; and that 
only remedy having nothing at all 
to do with the property of the 
church, or with any measure in 
the proposition or contemplation 
of Mr. Hume. 

Certainly, Sir, you meant to 
produce no such effect as this, 
tut it#s not less certain, that, to 

“produce such effect was the na- 
tural tendency of the uncalled-for 
promulgation of your theory. Your 
speech is said to have been very | 

- eloquent, and to have produced 

. great impression; but, as I said 

. before, the greater the talent dis- 
played the greater the harm pro- 

- dueed. In paragraph 4, speaking 

. of the property of the church, you 

~ observe, hypothetically, that it is 

_ go distributed as to be a great 

aa ” « Now, Sir, the church pro-' 

. perty is not “ split into small por- 

+ tions.” ‘The distribution of that 

/ yproperty is precisely the contrary 

‘of that which you regard as the 
greatest of all the evils. One of 

. the great complaints with regard 

< to the chureh, is, that its property 

' js in too few hands ; and yet you 
complain of the church as an evil, 

_ - while, in another part of your 
‘speech, you say, that the greatest | 
evil isa redundant population, pro- 
duced by splitting the’ land ‘into’ 
emanated Ka thi samme’ para 
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graph 4, you say, indeed, that 
Ireland will never know tranquil- 
lity, until ‘the catholics cease to 
be persecuted by the established 
church. | This is very true, Sir ; 
but, here is another contradiction ; 
for, what has persecution to do. 
with redundant population, and 
how is colonization to be a cure 
for perseéntion, inless you can 
produce tis sonte setufity for not 
persecuting five millions after one 
million have been sent away? ° 
The main object of my letter 
was, Sir, to combat your notion 
respecting redundant population 
and colonization. I shall consi- 
der those two questions presently ; 
but, first, let me observe on a pas- 
sage or two in paragraph 6: in 
that paragraph, you speak of the 
“wretched system that we have 


| pursued with regard to Ireland,” 


and then you observe that it has 
brought its’ “ own punishment.” 
What system, Sir? System of re- 
dundant population! This is the 
great evil of all, you will please 
to observe; and you will also 
please to observe, that it is non- 


sense to talk’ of ‘any body having 
pursued this*system.: If this be 


the greatest evil of all, there has 


‘been no pursuing in the’ case ; 
and, as to punishment, what pu- 
nish:nent can imen deserve when 
there lias been no offence? 
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1n this same paragraph 6, there 
is a‘great error, which you “will 


‘suffer me to correct. Of the cause 


of the Irish coming to overflow 
England, I shall, [ hope, find 
time to speak fully by-and-by, 
that being an important part of 


“fhe subject. But, Sir, are you 


not wholly in the wrong, in sup- 
posing that this inundation of Irish 
emigrants, which lowers the wages 
of . English labour, causes the 
landed gentlemen of England to 


. pay for the poverty of Ireland? 


Your idea is, they pay for this po- 
verty in English poor rates. Not 
a farthing, Sir, does Irish poverty 
cost these gentlemen in that way. 
In consequence of an influx of 


_ Irish labourers, the English far- 


mer pays LESS IN. WAGES, 


.and has MORE MONEY TO 


PAY IN RENT. That is the 


_clear indisputable fact, so far; 
« but, in consequence of the low and 
_miserable pay thus given to the 
. English labourer, he is compelled 
, to. come and get more than he 
_ otherwise would in the shape of 
_ poor rates. . In the end, including 


the degradation and all its con- 
sequences, the English gentleman 
may, perhaps, gain but little ; but, 
it is the English labourer that. is 
_ the.sufferer. 
Let me now come, Sir, to this 
grand popular delusion: of re 
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dundant population. Let me in- 
quire into the grounds for adopting 
such a supposition ; and, “then, 
supposing such a supposition not 
to be visionary, ‘let us examine a 
little into the practicability of that 
project of colonization, of which 
(without time for due ‘reflection I 
am ‘sure) ‘you ‘were pleased*to 
speak in a manner so positive, and 
in a manner so likely to produce 
a wrong inpression upon: the 
public. 

Sir John Doyle, the other day, 
at a Meeting of a Society for bet- 
tering the condition of the Irish, 
thanked his God, that there was in 
this free country a power above 
the laws. Upon the same oeca- 
sion the gallant officer spoke of 
his. hapless countrymen. What 
ever they may be in. other parts 
of the country, Sir. John’s hap- 
less countrymen, do, I imagine, 
find, that there is a power.above 
the laws; but. Sir John spoke of 
the “:power of fashion ;” and, it 
was the fashion he said to.be 
‘* charitable”! Stop a moment, 
Sir, to look .at .this,. though it be 
going out of our way. : Here isan 
Irish_ gentleman standing up»in 
public, in. a foreign country, talk- 


-ing of. his, hapless countrymen ; 


and instead of expressions of re- 


sentment. and indignation coming 
from. his lips, appealing to charity 
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for the relief of those countrymen. 
¥will not characterize conduct 
like this, Sir; but, if conduct like 
this had not been the fashion, 
the miseries of Ireland would 
never have been known. 

There is, however, a great deal 
in fashion. You ‘can remember 
very well,’ Sir, my article about 
Milton, Shakespear, and potatoes. 
Having insisted that potatoes were 
bad things, I had to observe, in 
answer: to my opponents’ who 
asked me why then they were so 
universally in use, that it was the 
fashion to use them, and to pre- 
tend to like them, just as Addison 
had made it the fashion to admire 
Milton, and Garrick to admire 
Shakespear, those writers of bom- 
bast and far-fetched conceits and 
miserable puns. It maybe ob- 
served, that for a lie to be cheer- 
fally and universally swallowed, 
it’ must be a lie that common 
sense, that the first: blush rejects. 
Sach:a lie, once fairly got down, 
is pretty sure to prevail fora great 
while. 

Thus it is. that Malthus’s -po- 
pulation lie has become the  fa- 
shion of the day. It has gained: 
ground, however,on two accounts: 
it‘serves fo excuse corruption for 
‘the mischiefs she has produced, 


and it forms an apology for con-| there has never been produced: 
tumely and-cruelty from the pow-| any reason for believing that there: 


erful towards the weak. Talk to 
corruption of the wretchedness of 
the people that are under her 
sway, and she instantly tells you, 
in the words of Malthus, that true 
parson, that there isa tendency in 
all nations to produce numbers too 
great; and that misery is neces- 
sary to check this mischievous in- 
crease of population. So that this 
doctrine is, with corruption, the 
most convenient thing in the world. 
You, Sir, have taken up the doc- 
trine from fashion ; though, I beg 
you to observe, that, as long as 
you hold this doctrine, you have 
no right to ascribe to the Govern- 
ment the miseries of Ireland, nor 
the miseries of anybody else that 
may suffer under its sway. Were 
it not for this fashion, for this cry 
of the crowd of politicians, one 
would think that the everlasting 
inconsistencies and absurdities’ 
which spring up under your feet’ 
every moment, would stop: you 
and compel you to reflect. 

I shall not, now, go into a dis~ 
cussion of the population question. : 
Upon this subject I shall content: 
myself with saying, that yon have 
no proof of an increase ‘of popi-. 
lation either in Ireland or in Eng- 
land; that I have proved the Po-- 
pulation Returns to be false; that 
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are: now more human beings ex- 
isting on these islands than there 
were five hundred years ago. 
The inconsistencies are endless. 
In England, it was the poor rates 
that caused the redundant popu- 
lation. Take away the poor rates, 
said Malthus and Scarlett, and 
that will prevent improvident mar- 
riages and check population. 
In Ireland there are no poor 
rates, and there they marry ear- 
lier than they do in England. 
There is a monstrous increase 
of population in Ireland, where 
the people are not . educated 
enough. 
There is a surprising increase 
of population in Scotland, where 
every one is a saint, a moralist, a 
philosopher. 
An overflow of population ia 
England, chiefly. on account . of 
the poor rates, and of the good 
living (what a lie!) of the people; 
In Ireland there is a monstrous- 
ly redundant population, where 
nakedness stalks abroad like a 
ghost, and where hunger growls 
like a wolf. 
Great lots of capital causes the 
population of Scotland to increase. 
A total want of capital makes 
the Irish increase. 

Long internal tranquillity has 
greatly added to the population of 
England. 


A long and bloody revolution 
has’ greatly added to the popula- 
tion of France. 

Canting Cropper says, that 
slavery diminishes the number of 
people, and that when a people 
become thick, their state is favour- 
able to freedom. 

The Morning Chronicle (a half 
brother of Cropper who inserts 
Cropper’s letter): says, that, if the 
[rish keep on invading Scotland, 
the Scoich themselves will be re- 
duced to a state of slavery. 

However, as to. remedy, the 
Morning Chronicle .goes far be- 
yond you, Sir; for, it would fain 
get back the small-poz. 

It. is strange, Sir, that the no- 
velty of these notions and schemes 
do not induce men to hesitate, at: 
Jeast.. England aind Ireland have 
been kingdoms for many centuries, 
and a thought like that of getting - 
rid of a part of the population 
was never entertained by: their 
rulers before. Hitherto, good 
living and happiness have been 
looked upon as the cause of an in-’ 
crease of the people, and misery 
and wanta cause of their decrease. - 
When food is abundant, clothing 
plenty, and every thing smiling, » 
we have always thought that the 
children that were born would be » 
taken care of. We know well, 
that the most numerous families : 
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are those who have been best fed 
and best clothed. We ‘see the 
ill-fated children of the wretched 
perish with little notice. being 
taken of the matter. And yet, in 
order to make out an apology for 
a corrupt and cruel system of sway, 
we are to join crafty and hard- 
hearted. parasites in affecting to 
believe that. persecution never- 
ceasing and relentless ; that mili- 
tary government; that want of 
sufficient clothing; that want of 
beds to lie on; that nakedness; 
that hunger ; that occasional pes- 
tilence and famine; have caused 
the Irish people to swell up into a 
redundant population. 

Did it never occur to you, Sir, 
when it was that the work of pro- 
ducing this redundant population 
began, either in England, Freland, 
Scotland, or France! Did it 
never oceur to you to ask, WHY 
1T SHOULD HAVE TAKEN 


PLACE NOW ANY MORE, 


THAN FORMERLY! The po- 
pulation returns are, you will be 
pleased to observe; a proved lie. 
Much: better proved than if filty 
credible witnesses had sworn to 
the fact. Besides, as to Ireland, 
we have even yet had no return at 
all. I then ask you once more, 
Did it never oceur to you to 
ask how it happens that this re- 
dundancy +of population never 
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took place before? WHY IT. 
SHOULD HAVE: TAKEN. 
PLACE NOW MORE THAN 
FORMERLY? . 

I should like very much to have 
your answer to this question. Well, 
Sir, but you not only state your 
belief in the redundant population, 
but you tell us the cause of it, a 
circumstance most unfortunate for 
your theory! the cause is, that the 
gentlemen of Ireland have split. 
their land up into small pieces, 

Now, Sir, mark ! it is notorious, 
that the gentlemen of England 
have done precisely the contrary ; 
that they have put three, four, jive, . 
and so on to ten, fifleen, fifty 
farms into one! Jt is equally no-' 
torions that they have set their 
lives against leaseholders; that’ 
they have done every thing to di- 
minish the number of small pro- ’ 
prietors ; that they have enclosed ’ 
every bit of waste fit to be culti- ’ 
vated ; that they have driven mil- 
lions, aye millions of those who ‘ 
had little bits of land, to live in the ’ 
filth and stink in the outskirts of ' 
towns. And yet the returns are - 
the most shocking lies that ever 
‘were put upon paper, if there 
have not been all this time a most 
monstrous increase of population! - 
so that, admit yeur theory, and to | 
this conclusion we come, that a 


redundant population is produced “ 
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in England, by making ten farms 
into one; and ‘that a redundant 
population is produced in Ireland 
by the making of one farm into 
ten! 

To say another word upon the 
subject would bean insult to the 
public and to you. But, I have 
proposed to observe on the project 
for sending the Irish people away. 


I do not wish to insinuate that: 


you would wish to do any thing 
cruel or unjust. I am_ satisfied 
that you think that their lot would 
be bettered by their being sent to 
some foreign dominion of His Ma- 
jesty. Now, Sir, have you thought 
of a hundredth part of the diffi- 
culties which would present them- 
selves of carrying this project into 
execution! 1 do not believe that 
you have. However, these diffi- 
culties and other matters connected 
with this important subject will re- 
quire a second letter, Every one, 
who has any thought, appears to 
be now alive’ to the situation and 
affairs of ill-treated Ireland. This 
colonising project appears, coming 


forth asit.does under your high, 


authority, to. be.caught at.as a 
lucky discovery, I have no plea- 
sure, . Sir, in discouraging the 
hopes thus excited ; but, perfectly. 
convinced thatthe. scheme is a de- 
lusion, I should not. be.,satisfied 


with myself if. I: neglected to.en-. 





deavour to produce a similar con. 
viction in -your mind, and-in the. 
minds of the readers of the Regis. 
ter, by the columns .of ‘which so 
many deélusions: have been dissi- 
pated. In the meanwhile, 
1 am, Sir, 
Your most humble and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 


P: S.. The Morning Chronicle 
of to-day (Wednesday, 23 June) 
has the following passage in. its 
leading article :—‘t The Motion of 
‘‘ Sir Francis Burvert, on the’ 
“ State of Ireland, which stood 
“for last night, was put off to 
“ Thursday, when it is stated ‘it 
“ will certainly be brought \on.: 
“ From what fell from Sir Fran- 
“crs on more than one occasion 
“in the course of the Session, it 
‘‘ appears that he is fully sensible, 


“ Ist, That the foundation ‘of the 


‘‘ amelioration of Ireland must'be: 


“ laid on an equal and impartial 


“ administration of. justice; | for 


“ the protection of property can 
“never be scomplete’ when ‘ the: 
* great mass of ‘the people are ~ 


‘ alienated from. the law : second-. 


“ ly, that: the law*cannot be en 
“ forced’in any country in which ’ 


“ the population, from’ whatever* 
“ cause, has greatly outgrown the’ 


“means ifor employing: it,' and © 
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“that; therefore, the most:impar- 
“ tial administration of ‘justice in 
“ Ireland would be inefficient to 
restore the country to order, ex- 
 ¢ept either additional employ- 
‘‘ ment could. be obtained to such 
“an amount as should enable 
“ the whole population to subsist 
“‘ (which is quite impossible in 
“the case of: a people with the 
*“ habits of the’ Irish,—the race 
‘‘ between employment and. mul- 
“ tiplication of ‘numbers,’ being 
 Jike that of! the tortoise and the 


‘“‘hare). or the redundancy . of 


‘* hands could be drained off by 
“some gigantic scheme of emi- 
'“ gration supported by a heavy 
' “ tax on the Empire at large. Any 
‘“ thing short of this is a mere 
“‘ palliative, and is unworthy a 
‘ moment’s consideration. — If, 
“ however, simultaneously with 
‘ the emigration, measures be not 
“taken for, destroying the. cot- 
‘ “-tages in every ‘district that is 
“‘ cleared, and preventing the let- 
** ting, of the..cleared: ground. in 
-’@ small: patehes,. nothing. would 
“be gained. ‘A people in the 


“ wild state, of,the native. 4rish, 


“with no artificial wants, and no 


* motive for restraining any of 


‘< their inelinations, for. their but, 
+ like the wigwam of the. savage. 
‘~«¢ cat be erectéd in a few hours, 

+ would, if allowed, by their mul- 
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‘* tiplication be more than a match 
“for the wnost extensive emi- 
“* gration.” 

This -wtiter, sometime ago, 
expressed his regret at the ces- 
sation of the effects of the smail- 
pox and of the feudal slayings. 
He really does seem as if he could 
slaughter the people with his own 
hand, It is only seems; for he 
means no such thing. He has 
got the idea of a redundant popu- 
lation into his head, his imagina- 
tion is heated with the thought, 
and it naturally leads him to his 
remedy; namely, destruction. I 
have the pleasure to believe, that, 
if he will but read my two Letters 
fo Sir Francis Burpert, the 
“gigantic” malady, with which 
he appears to be afflicted, will be 
cared. ' If the malady should con- 


tinue, I hope it will urge the suf- 


ferer on to ANSWER those Let- 
ters.” He has, it is true, the means 
of repeating opinions like the 
above, 6 times every week, and 
313 times in the year; but, I can 
tellhim this : That, unless he can, 


jand do, give a clear and full an- 


swer to these Letters, his diuryal 
efforts will produce no effect upon 
those who have the power to act 
inthe case. 1 beseech him, 
therefore, to answer. : 


-—— 
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‘ COTTON LORDS 
AND . 


LORD COCHRANE. 





On Monday last, the 21st instant, 
Sir James Mackintosn pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
a petition from a parcel of impu- 
dent fellows, Whom he called the 


_ Chamber of Commerce of Man- 


chester, praying that the House 
would do something (I hardly 
know what) about acknowledging 
the independence of South Ame- 
rica. Sir James made a speech 
upon the occasion, as, indeed, the 
reader may be sworn he did ; and 
this speech, before it closed, said, 
relative to Lornp Cocnrane, some- 
thing that I think worthy of par- 


_ ticular remark: something that 
‘has frightened me, at any- fate. 


Let me, however, before I notice 


‘ this matter, say a word or two 


about the petition of the impudent 
fellows at Manchester ; first of all 
inserting what Sir Jammy said oft. 


** Sir James Mackintosh: Sir, 
‘“‘T hold in my hand a Petition 
“ from the President, Vice Presi- 
** dent, Directors, and other Mem- 
“ bers of the Chamber of Com- 
** merce, in the Town of Man- 
“ chester, praying that this House 


“* will adopt such measures as may 
: 7 to the r ition of the In- 
e 


ependence of the States of Spa- 
“nish America. Sir, 1 have so 


Cotton Lorps ayp Lorp Cocarane. 
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“ lately trespassed on the: House 
“at considerable length on. this 
“* subject, that I shall be cautious 
“ how I again intrude on their pa- 
“tience; but the magnitude and 
“ jmportance of the question, and 
“the great respectability of the 
“ petitioners, induce me to saya 
‘¢ few words on the occasion. The 
‘“¢ Chamber of Commerce of the 
“ town of Manchester is a body of 
«“ great importance, not only as a 
“* commercial association, but poli- 
‘ tically speaking; although by 
“the laws and regulations, the 
“ Chamber is restrained from in- 
“‘ dulging in any political dis- 
“ cussions. The present Petition 
“had the support of numerous 
“and most respectable indivi- 
“duals. It is signed by the 
‘“‘ Boroughreeve, and many other 
“of the principal inhabitants; 
“and the list of signatures would 
‘‘ have been more extensive, liad 


“* not the prospect of the speedy 


“termination of the Session of 
‘¢ Parliament rendered it neces- 
“ sary to lose no time in forward- 
“ ing the PetitiontoLondon. And, 
“ Sir, I'am persuaded that, if it 
‘“* were not fora similar considera- 
“ tion, petitions on this subject 
“ would crowd in upon us from 
‘* all the commercial and manu- 
“ facturing towns of the empire. 
“This Petition states, that the 
“early and formal acknowledg- 
“‘ ment of the freedom and sove- 
“reignty of such of the South 
‘* American States as had aetually 
‘‘ established their independence 
“appears to the Petitioners J 
“ the highest degree desirable, as 
“a measure due to the intet 


y|“‘ of Great Britain, and consistent 
“ with the respect which ought to 
“ be paid to the honour, al cha- 
“acter 6f those states. They 


















. 
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“declare their surprise at the 
“inconsistency of refusing any 
** avowed political intercourse with 
** those States, of declining to ad- 
“‘ mit them among civilized Go- 
“* vernments, and of solemnly de- 
“* nying their existence in Courts 
““of Law, at the very moment 
‘‘ when we are courting their 
“ friendship, and making the most 
“ unremitting efforts to cultivate 
‘‘a commercial connexion with 
“them. This conduct, the Peti- 
“ tioners state, seems to them to 
‘he highly unbecoming a free 
*“* State, and to be fraught with 
“* the most injuriofs consequences 
“to our manufacturing and com- 
“ mercial interests.” 


Impudent varlets! When we 
petitioned for reform, for the put- 


' ting down of seat-selling and of 
. base corruption, these very fel- 
- lows cried out against us more 


than any body else did, and said 


»that we abused the right of peti- 


They applauded the shut- 


tion. 


_ ting of men up in gaol at the plea- 
sure of Casruereacn and Sip- 
‘ moutn; they shouted victory on 
the 16th of August ; in short, they 


have constantly been the bitter, 


. the deadly,'. the basest foes of 
- freedom that even the “envy of 


’ 


surrounding nations” has ever ex- 


_ hibited to the world. And now 
. they want the Government to go to 
_ declare freedom .to the South 


Americans, who are in arms 
against their king! Impudent fel- 


lows! They have great parcels of 
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‘* cottons,” great parcels of “ cal- 
licoes” to sell ; nice calicoes, fit for 
hot-countries; and, they want 
freedom for them to be “ declar- 
ed.” Impudent fellows! Begin by 
declaring freedom to the wretched 
creatures who are locked up in 
your hellish factories, for fourteen 
hours in a day, in a heat of eighty- 


| four degrees, and under the driv- 


ing of your drivers, a thousand 
times more harsh than those of 
Jamaica. You are pretty fellows 
to talk about giving freedom to 
South Americans. The negroes 
who gather the cotton and put it 
into bags, area thousand times 
betier off, better fed, more gently 
treated, more happy and more 
ree, than the poor creatures who 
work and weep for your profit, 
and whose squalid looks, and lungs 
‘choked up with cotton fuz, tell 
every beholder that they never 
can live out half their natural 
lives, 

Pretty fellows you, to point out 
to the King’s Ministers what they 
eught to do with regard to foreign 
States ! We shall have the round- 
eyed and hook-nosed race of 
Duke’s Place, come, by-and-by, 
to call for measures of state to 
enable them to sell their Oud Clo! 
Their clothes, though old, are, at 
any rate, better than your stuff, 
which ‘ dissolves at the sight of 



























. 


~ nothing but about calicoes) ; haves 
you, Sir James, thought. at all of | independence of some‘of the colo- 
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mitted. to tell the King how heis to 
carry on his foreign affairs, why, 
should not the’ Gipseys do ‘the 


612 
“the washing-tub.” If you be per-|paper-money,® all the bubbles, 


cotton-lords, fund-lords, seat-lords, 
the swelling WEN ; the whole js 
blown to the devil by war. And, 
~same ? Bat, have you, or rather jyet, you! would: ruw the:risk of all 
-have you, Sir: James (for those jthis for the sake“of a:market for 
fellows know, and can know, }calicoes!”<It' is’ said, that) Jo- 


waTHAN has «acknowledged | 


the 


. what might possibly be the conse-|nies. He gets five per cent. de- 


~ fuz people, and of the people who 


_ praise to the Manchester Yeo- 


' to “ make a formal:acknowledg- 


the Powers of the Continent can- 


- ment of the independence of the} 
_ colonies of Spain might, and ver 


uences, if the King of the cotton- 
are shat up ‘in! their houses: from ‘| 
those women who.are put three 


pheasants’ eggs; if the King,| 


duction from duties by: this ;:arid 


our -petitioning fellows’ want to 


get the same. But; they do 


has no Guernseys and Jer 


not 


» sunset to sunrise; if the King of|perceive, that’ Jonathan has fo 
‘Hanover of his own, and no Bel- 
‘months into gaol for crushing five po in his ‘neighbourhood ; that 


seys 


whose Minister wrote the letter of+and Gibraltars’and: Maitas ; and, 
above all, that -hevhas: NO IRE- 
LAND! No country in whicha 


manry Cavalry : ifthat King were 


considerable part of the’ people 


ment of the razepom” of colo-}are-shut up.in their houses from 
nies in a state of rebellion against| sunset to sunrise, and, if they quit 


their king, have you thought of 
the possible. consequences? 


Kings can play at tit for tatas {trial by jur 


them, are liable to be TRANS- 
PORTED; and that, too; without 
. . The impudent cot- 


well as other people. To be sure,|ton-lords do not. perceive this. 
If Jonathan had these things, he 


‘Mot ‘prevent us from declaring 


would not acknowledge indepen- 


Mexico independent of! Spain;|dence ‘for the sake of five 


but, then, we cannot prevent these 
Powers from declaring Hanover 
independent of our king ; nor-can 


cent, 


But, the cotton-lords do 


perceive ‘this. ‘ They perceive 


ae 


not 
Tlo- 


we prevent them from taking. Bel-4thing but their cottons. -For these 
gium away from the Dutch king,| they. were for.war ; for these they 


' were for peace; for these they 
‘ curity. | In short, an.acknowledg-|-cried out’ against reformers and 


to whom it was given for our se- 


likely would, lead to war! And, 
the consequences of war! A: war,, 


too, mind, for a marketfor “ cali-} i 


coes!”” Do you not see, Sir Jammy, 


petitions, for these they 


Pretty fellows to talk about: 


that, in case of-war, the House of | member. 


Bourbon. ight cotatinte de hay 
Way of acknowledgments of inde- 

_ pendence? In short, war is certain 
* destruction to‘ the whole system = 


‘ 





mak 

referent 
too. . 

er, that it was a x 

nee fe nag i 

who.anncuncedto swat, thats df 

town’ he walt INTE RYERE 


‘are 


now. .calling out. for: encourage- 
ment to what they call. rebell 
 haveyou, Sir James; thought of}even at the risk “of another war. 


ion, 


I 
that 
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Horse, foot,and cannon were ready: 
upon that occasion. And. now) 
comes ‘the Boroughreeve of this: 
Manchester, this rendezvous of 
petty despots, to call, upon the 
nation to risk a war, in the name 
of FREEDOM; that they may 
sell their cottons, ‘* well worth the 
money, Ma’am.” 

However, I must now quit the 
cotton-lords in order to notice 
that part of Sir Jammy’s speech, 
which related to: Lord Cochrane. 
This: is, with me, a much more 
serious matter than the other: | 
will take the.whale of the passage, 
in order that the: reader may see 
how Sir Jammy lugged the sub- 
ject in. He had been speaking 
of the necessity of acknowledging 
the independence of the Spanish 
colonies, in order that. our: mer- 
chants might have confidence to 
send their ships and goods to those 
countries. After this he proceeded 
thus :—*“ Sir; the merchants of 
“England naturally expect that 
“~preteetion-in their commercial } 
‘* transactions to which the inha- 
‘* bitants of all civilized States are 
‘‘ entitled from their governments. 
“Ft is true, that the commerce 
“of Great Britain with South 
‘«« America has been: protected: by 
** the able. and gallant of 
“‘ His Majesty’s navy. It has: also 
“‘ been most generously protected. 


‘“by.. that, extraordinary and |: 
the |ime; but, I confess, that this does.. 


iT) ga llant. man;; once ‘among 
‘+ most distinguished members of 
“ our navy—a-man whose name:t 
‘cannot mention without feeling. 


“ at the same-time pride'that he is 


“an Englishman with a feeling 
*¢ of national superiority, than the 
“ cutting out of the Esmeralda, 
“from: Callao; aw action com- 
‘+ bining in itselfthe greatest calm- 
‘* ness, the most skilful judgment, 
‘* and the most daring valour. Is 
‘ there, Sir; in the history of ex- 
“traordinary men, one to. be: 
‘¢ found possessing a more inalien-. 
‘* able and ‘unextinguishable love 
“of his country, or who in the 
‘* course of his: life has shown a 
‘“* more unintermitting affection for 
“ her interests than the gallant in- 
** dividual to whom I allude? J 
** sneak without concert with any 
** man. No man but myself is re- 
* sponsible for the — I am 
‘now expressing. But what na-: 
“tive of this: empire can help: 
** wishing, that such aman were 
** again among us? What native 
‘* of this empire can help wishing | 
“ that such advice were given:.to 
“ the throne by. its Constitutional 
“ advisers, as might. enable His 
Majesty to gratify the generous 
«'tnebnaivon of his nature, and to 
“restore Lord Cochrane to the 
“ country which he so warmly 
‘* loves, and which he has sonobly : 
“ served ; and to his filial devo- 
“ tion to which, I am persuaded | 
“he iwould | cheerfully » sacrifice 
every other interest [ hear; hear, 
“ hear !)” | 

A little matter does not frighten 


The.reader will see how palpably - 

his was a lug-in; he will seealso, — 
that Sir Jammy says, that-he ‘had ’ 
no.concert with any one! Oh, no!’ 


‘a Briton, .and-sorrow that he» is|/To be sure not! ‘Then comes the — 
. popnpemnnes officer. \Per-| wish, that the king might -be ad- 
“haps is.notin the annals | vised to restore Lord Cochrane to 


“ of the British navy, splendid as} the country... 


‘« those annals are, an action more 





“ calculated to.swelk the breast of | sacrifice every other interest to his. - 


y¥ comes; that. 
the-noble Lord would ch rn 
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filial devotion to:his country !: Sir 
Jammy protests, that he alone is 
responsible for the opinions he is’ 
expressing! .What! And all this’ 
All this. without 
cause! All this. voluntarily * «1 


for nothing! 


say, that it frightened me to.read 
this. ‘‘ Restore him to the coun- 
try”. What do you mean? Was 
he transported or banished, then * 
What has he; to do,\,bit to come 
back to the country, which he vo- 
luntarily lett. What. must be 
meant, to make sense of the mat- 
ter, is, that Sir James wishes Lord 
Cochrane to be ‘* restored” to the 
NAVY! O, God! The thought, 
the bare thought, that such a thing 
may be on foot, and that the gal- 
lant Lord would not reject it with 
disdain indiscribable, makes: one 
shudder. What! put on the livery 
of the THING. again! Fight. for 
the THING again! After strip- 
ping, after expulsion, after goal, 
after pillory sentence! Put the 
thing’s LIVERY onagain! But 
I beg the gallant Lord's 
even for having put the horrid 
idea upon paper. The sincere 
regard which Ihave for him makes 
me all alive to hints like those of 
Sir James; but, L am confident, 
that, under the Borough-system, 
Sir James will never see Lord 
Cochrane where it is clear he ex- 
presses a wish to see him. 
But, to take another view of this 
matter, why should Sir James 
Suppose, that any one (except 
himself!) can want to see Lord 
Cochrane quit South America, 
where, if Sir James be right, the 
colonies have won their indepen- 
dence? Surely, Sir, James must 
imagine, that Lord Cochrane has 
had some hand in effecting that 
independence t And, can he ima- 
gine, that those States will be so 


’ 
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_ungrateful'as-not to make him due 
compensation ? It seems, then, so 
odd to hear a speech like this, a 
sort of distant. spelling, to get a 
sort of pardon for Lord Cochrane, 
at. the very. moment when. the 
‘speaker is presenting a petition, 
the very foundation of which is, 
that the cause, in which Lord 
Cochrane kas been fighting, has 
triumphed ! If, indeed, there were 
no longer any hopes of the inde- 

endence of the Spanish Colonies 
were effected, there might be 
some reason in begging for the 
restoration” of Lord Cochrane. 
But, how ‘inconsistent is such a 
begging, with the assertion that 
the cause, in which he has been 
engaged, has had a glorious 
triumph ? 

However, here I leave the mat- 
ter for the present. Time, the 
great explainer of mysteries, will 
explain this, if we have but a little 
patience. 





DINNER TO 
GENERAL SAN MARTIN. 


Tue newspapers give a pretty 
long account of this Dinner,which, 
it appears, took place on Wed- 





_|nesday last. Mr.Garcra pew Rio, - 


in a lengthy speech, gave a sort of. 
history of the military: life and 
exploits of the General, and, after - 
passing many high encomiums on 
the courage, talent, and fidelity ot - 
the gallant guest, ended by pro- 
posing “ the health General 
San Martin,” The oan 
the General's speech, as copi 
from the Morning Chronicle. 
“In a neat and appropriate 
*“‘ speech, the Gen¢ral, in Spanish, 
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“‘ returned thanks for the high ho- 
“nour done him on this occasion, 
“‘ the remembrance of which would 
“‘ be alwaysdeartohim. He beg- 
“* ged leave to assure his hearers, 
“that the independence and wel- 
“‘fare of his native land had al- 
‘““ ways been the objects of his 
“* efforts, and the only guides of bis 
** conduct ; beyond them he had no 
“* ambition. 
“now attained, he was enjoying the 
“« comforts of private life; but only 
**'so lohg as his country was safe. 
“* He was naturally fond of peace, 
** and it was his most anxious and 
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jects of his efforts, and the only 
guides of his conduct,” and that 
‘beyond these he has no ambi- 
tion.” And then he says, that 
“the main point being now at- 
tained, he is enjoying the comi- 
forts of private life.” Here, then, 
is a great General; here is San 
‘Martin: himself; here is no less 





The main point being | than the Commander-in-Chief of 


| the South American Patriot Army, 
| boasting that .the : independence 
‘and welfare of ‘his native Jand 
(have always‘ been the objects of 


“ cordial wish’ that the tranquillity | his- efforts, and the only guides 
“‘ of South America might not be | of his conduct, and that beyond 
“« disturbed; he flattered himself | these he has no ambition; as- 
“* that the Court of Madrid would | serting that the main point, 


“relax in its mad _ pretensions, 
** and sce the advantage of hiving 
“on terms of harmony with a 


“country that had now for ever, 


“* escaped from its grasp, and that 
** this would also be the policy of 
“the other Cabincts of Europe ; 
“ but, added he, in the most em- 
** phatic words, should war in any 
“« shape be carried to our coasts, 
** thither will I fly, and there do I 
** pledge to shed the last, drop. of 
‘my blood in defence of that just 
“‘ freedom which we baye already 
‘** proved to the world we can both 
“* earn and enjoy.” 


Now, what can the General 
mean by ‘ the main point being 
now altained,” if he do not mean 
that South America is free? And, 
if he-does mean that, South Ame- 
rica is free, why. should he, he 
who, in such a case, must have so 
many honours to receive, hurry 
away from his native Jand as soon 
as ever her struggle was at an 
end? He says that ‘ the indepen- 
dence and welfare of his native 





land have always.been the ob- | 


\ 





namely, the independence and 
welfare of his native land, is 
attained ; felicitating himselt (like 
another Washington) that he is 
** enjoying the comforts of private 
life”: the hero, the emancipator of 
South America, the almost-wor- 
shipped of his emancipated’ coun- 
trymen; behold him, receiving all 
the “laurels .. 2... Where, 
‘Morni Chronicle! in South 


~~ 


Atherica, in Peru, and at. the * 


hands of his grateful countrymen ¢ 
No: at “ Grillon’s Hotel,” in 
London, and at the hands of 
Messrs. Hurtado and Mendez, 
and Captains Heywood and Sey- 
mour of Blue ‘and Buff, & Co!— 
This Dinner-story, and that of Sir 
Jammy about Lord Cochrane’s 
restoration to his country, are 
frightful twins proofs of ‘South 
American independence, indeed ! 


. The next Register will contain - 
the Second Letter to Sir’ Francis 
Burdett. ie 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 12th June. 


Per Quarter. so, 
Wheat -occrctvec ell 63 #7 
Peer err rise 38 (9 
Barley ...cc.0.224.83 6 
Dats ajicea> alge coord 26 11 
SL ee 39 ~«(Col 
I iia Re sutenieh oats — tF 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 


Saturday, 12th June. 

Qrs. 7, Or «fie s. d. 
Wheat... 4.925 for 15.269 12 2Average, 62 9 
Barley 1,675.... 2,782 19 10.....+.+ 33. 2 
Oats... 13,705....19,)29 14 2... .eceene 27 10 
Rye.... eget 88 2 6. idtccevt HB 11 
Beans.. 1548.... 3,079 19 ae | & 
Peas.... Wellcese 779 4 Seeea oodee" 9 


Friday, June 18.—The quantities 
of Corn which have arrived this 
week are only moderate. Fine dry 
Wheats fully maintain Monday’s 
prices, but other. sorts afe very 
dull. Barley is rather dearer. 
Beans and Peas have no variation. 
Oats of good quality sell well, and 
fully support the terms of' the be- 
ginning of this week. . 


Monday, June 21.—There was a 


good addition to «he quantities of 


most kinds of Grain the latter part 
oflast week, and although the fresh 
supplies of this morning are not 
considerable, yet, with the quanti- 
ties :teft: over, there. was a good 
show of samples of most descrip- 
tions of Corn. “The Wheat trade 
must be reported in.a similar man- 
wer to\what bas lately been’ the 
case ; fine dry samples alone find 
buyers at last week’s quotations, 
and other qualities cannot be dis- 


posed of even at a further reduc- 
tion in value. : 


Markets. 
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Barley being scarce is’ rather 
dearer. Beans find bayers readily 
at the prices lately quoted. Boii- 
ing Peas are rather’ dearer. Grey 
Peas are witheut alteration. Oats 
of dry sweet quality are lively in 
disposal at last quotations, | but 
other qualities go off heavily. 
There is scarcely any trade for 
Flour, except fresh made. 


Prices on board Ship as under, 


Wheat, red, (old). ... .62s. to 70s; 
——— white, (old)... .70s. — 76s. 
ees red, (new) eet - 42s. — 48s. 

















ae . 00s. — 56s, 
superfine...... 62s. — 64s. 

white, (mew) ..48s. — 52s, 

mm IME noe cocee 54s, — 62s. 
superfine...... 665, — 70s. 

Flour, per sack ...... 55s. — 60s. 
——~- Seconds ........ 50s. — 55s. 


—-— North Country . .46s. — 50s. 
SEEDS, :&c. 
Price on board Ship ‘as under, 


s. 


&. 
Clover, red, Foreign per cwt 50 























82 

white, ditto..ditto .. 44 76 

red; English, ditto .. 58 80 

white, ditto..,ditto .. 52 74 

Rye Grass cewe venue’ Ql ..« 25 44 
Turnip, new; white..perbush.10 I2 - 

red & green «. ditto... 10 16 

yellow Swedes ditto.. 9 11 

Mustard, white -.....ditto.. 7 © 1l 

. brown, ..«..+ditto.. 8 M 

Carraway eorewece per cwt 40 44 

Coriander.......,..ditto ee 8 10 

Sanfoin,...........perqr.. 30 38 

Trefoil et eee eoeee. per ewt 18 25 

Ribgrass decwods exe Gitte: -oé 28 a 4 

Canary, common... fue 38 - 

fine idsser -- 48 56 

Tares *®eeeeeeeeve per bush.. 3 5 

Hem ‘eeeeeess perqr... 36. ‘40 

Linseed for crusbi | 

‘ i wees coee ditto... 30 HF 40 

‘ for sowing ....... ditte .. 42 48 


| Rapeseed, 24%. to 26%. ‘per hast. 
Foreign Tares, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Linseed Oil Cake 9% .9¢. to 101. per 1000 
Foreign ditto, 5/. per ton 


Rape Cake, 4/ 10s, per ton. 
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ACCOUNT OF WHEAT,) &e., ARRIVED IN THE PORT OF LONDON, 


From June 14 to June 19, botl inclusive. 


Whence. 


pT Rss be ae Sapo SM 
DRE | cnccnnnnabin acne bad 
Alomuudle:¢ . od bc cdddicc oocsiosri 
Banff **#e eee 4 @eoe ee @P ee wmeaeeaer oe 
Bridgewater’. ,.os0.0+s00eren*- 
ere 8 etd em phenol ow 
BAS DOES 00.014 don cod gmmensie cisp on 
Boston ise Gactanaanhetawe ies 
Bridlington ....00.seees seeees 
Carmarthen ©... 006068 cose cesees 
COw6S «« odd cle sosscocss < ims 
Colchester) ¢ coccncisscccécces 
Harwich © é SCCCCE Coe Cees 
Leigh..++ (4 sseereeeeeceeees 
Maldon .. 
Beuetens on 0,0005006 086660 sat ie 
Grimsby... 2... see cece cecceees 
Hastings.......- dooce cecccccges 
Hull eeeeeees Cee eee MP eee eee 
Inverness .. 
I swich se eeoce *e*@e@eeeereeceeeeeeere 


ent eP®eeetteoe ee 8% 280842 2S ee 


’ Oe ee eee ee 


ee eeetveaer ee eeeeeeee 


Leith CoP weere ee tt er repe meee 
Lyan Geer erweet ae teemeneos of | 
Perth Terre re cf) cite) ee eee o, 
Poole Fonaceetnné tedae somlistes 
Plymouth ..ccccscccsscsscsens 
Rye TRETT MELEE TECTED 
Scarborough sore eeepeennntaces| 
Stock tm... socccscccccccccess 
Southwold pS I. Oem “oe snt 


Wells ee reece ete peeeecer eeene cal 
Whitby*,... sees eeee ee ceeeeel 


Wis “C0 ee 80 Oe boss Chen ee ce 


Woodbridge ., ee eeeteer erase 8 2 


Dungarvon,. Ce ereeseeet eres ee 
Limerick... .,..000%ssee<9 aeneaes 
Waterford Oe e et ee ee FO eteeen eee 
Youghal. ........0s000 eteces te 
Foreign Meee ePeecee ee ee ree eeeee 
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Beans. 
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Aggregate Quantity. of otherkinds of Pulseimported during the Week :. 
Rye, 11; Pease, 264; Tares, — ; Linseeds'3516 ; Rapeseed; 400-5 - 


Baank, 25; Mustard, 12; Flax, —s and Scods, 8: quasters. 
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[OMITTED LAST WEEK.| 


City, 16th June, 1824. 


Bacon.—The arrivals during the 
last week having been consider- 
able, and the consumption not be- 
ing great, the holders have been in- 
duced to yield a little. At present 
the prospect is ratherunfavourable; 
and as the price is high, we should 
not be surprised if some mischief 
were to be the result—On board, 
53s. to 54s.—Landed, 56s. to 58s. 


Butter. — The Dutch Butter 
takes precedence of every thing in 
this market; and the Dutch Mer- 
chants are skilful enough to take 
every advantage;they always getthe 
highest prices.— Dutch, 76s. to 80s, 


Cueese.—The stocks are very 
considerable; but as the holders are 
standing out for higher prices than 
the Cheesemongers can afford to 
give, the latter are buying very 
sparingly, which will probably oc. 
casion a heavy loss in the end; 
especially if the weather should be 
hot in July and August. Prices 
have not varied much of late. 


Monday, June 21.—The arrivals | 


of Foreign Butter last week have 


been very great, say 6136 casks; |.. 


from Ireland 646 firkins of Butter, 
and 5899 bales of Bacon. 


City, Wd June, 1824. 


We are sorry to have to an- 
nounce the failure of a house, the 
Jast remaining branch of one of 
those establishments which flou- 
rislied during the war. It has ex- 
cited great surprise and apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate conse- 
quences, as it is said to he owing 
to speculations in foreign stocks; 
and many others are thought to 
be involved in the same way. The 
creditors, however, the Merchants 


and Agents, are those who ought to | 


bear the loss, as it is their.med- 
dling which produces the mischief. 





The Cheesemongers, with few ex- 
ceptions, are now too cautious to 
be entrapped into giving credit to 
those who intrade themselves into 
the trade. 


Bacon.—The trade is not brisk; 
and those who would. speculate 
cannot,—On Board, 53s. to 54s.— 
Landed, 57s. to 58s. 


Buttrer.—There is no Irish But- 
ter wanted here; but there are some 
who have been buying at 80s. on 
board in Ireland ; whilst a plentiful 
supply of Dutch is selling at that 
price here. 


CHEESE. — Prices have varied 
but little ; the trade is dull. 





Suiturierp, Monday, June 21. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
&. 


d. &. 
PPR 3 4to4 4 
Mutton....... 310—4 4 
Wil esuecdasd 40-—5 6 
SES 40—545.0 
-Bamb . ocveses 5 0—6 0 


Beasts .. . 2,426 | Sheep... 18,880 
Calves ..., 315] Pigs.....+ 100 


NEWGATE (same day). . 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. 4d. s. d. 

| ROR cepecaccs 3 0 to 4 0 
Mutton......3 0—4 0 
VOR scectcoom Oo—s5 4 
Bilierancecedt 4—95 4 
Lamb... eeeeer 3 4—5 4 


LEADENHALL, (enme day.) 
_ Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


td ee a | d. 
Beef...... ..3 0 to4 4 
Mutton. ..... 3 6—4 0 
WOM ec dits 3 .4—85 0 
. (rar 3 8—5 4 

; Lamb........4 0+ 5 8 





Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4ib. Loaf is stated at 10}d. by 
the full-priced Bakers. 
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POTATOES. HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
SPiraLFieLps—per Ton. Smithfield—Hay .. 80s. to120s. 
Ware ...... 3 0to 6 0 Straw ...40s. to 50s. 
Middlings....2 10 —3 0 Clover ..90s. tol26s. 
Chats ......2 0—0O 0 ’ 
Common Red 0 0 —0 0 St. James x a eee eae 
BorouGH.—per Ton, Clover 110s. tol26s. 
Ware ...... 3 0to 510 Whitechapel. Hay ..90s. to120s. 
Middlings,...2 10 — 3 0 Straw. 42s. to 50s. 
Chats........2 0—0O 0 Clover.100 to130s. 





~ Common Red 0 0 — 0 0 








COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before.¥ 























Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. [ Pease. 
s. tos. d.| s. tos. d.| & tos. d.| s. tos. d.| &. tos. d. 
Aylesbury .....- | 56 640.) 36 380/| 26 320/;40 420; 0 00 
Banbury....---- | 56 640/35 3860); 24 300,40 460; 0 00 
Basingstoke ....| 55 680/32 370/26 290/44 500; 0 O00 
Bridport......... | 56 660/26 320/18 240/42 00 0 00 
Chelmsford....... | 52 680/135 400)! 24 300); 30 380); 34 380 
-4 Derby...---.-..{ 09 00/0 00);.0 00; 0 O00; 0 OO 
Devizes.......... | 52 720) 32 356) 28 320;40 480; 0 O00. 
; Dorchester...... | 44 760/26 300/25 280/37 460; 0 OO 
: Exeter...see.... | 60 760/32 360/16 250/48 00] 0 OO.- 
bi Guildford........ | 52 720] 34 400) 24 320/41 480/38 400 
Henley.......... | 54 780/35 380/25 320/38 460/36 440 ‘ 
Horncastle...... | 55 640/25 320);16 270/38 420] 0 00 
Hungerford....... | 46 660/26 320/18 310) 38 450 0 00 
Lewes ...+s++-- | 56 640} 0 00/25 2860) 0 00; 0 O90 
Lynn ....++++.. | 52 600/28 320; 21 260); 38 390) 0 OO 
Newbury ........ | 44 760|25 360); 21 300/37 440/36 00 - 
Newcastle ...... | 48 700 )|26 330); 26 320)37 420) 38 440 
Northampton.... | 60 616/34 370;22 270/38 420; 0.00 
Nottingham .... | 63 00/39 00/25 00/44 00; 0 00. 
Reading ........ | 52 710) 28 350) 20 310) 34 430| 33 420 
Stamford......... | 54 640)|30 350)|24 310} 37 440; 0 O00 
Swansea......../63 00/36 00);26 00; 0 00; 0 OO] 
Truro ........-. | 59 090/39 00;22 00; 0 00; 0 60 
Uxbridge ........ | 46 740/34 37.0) 28 310/42 456|,40 430 
Warminster...... | 42 630/24 3590/28 300),44 500; 0 OO 
Winchester.......| 0 0©0/ 0 00; 0 00; 0 O00] 0 O00 
Yarmouth..,,.... | 56 630/28 33.0| 24 280/36 380 I 380 ° 
*Dalkeith® .;.... | 28 370 | 26 320) 22 270) 22 260 26 0 
Haddington®.... | 30 36 0 {| 24 310) 21 27 0121 270'!21 2706 


* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. The boll of 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the . 


English quarter. 
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Liverpool, June 15.—The- arrivals of Grain since our:last have been 
very limited, as have the sales of Wheats, at a reduction of fully 3d. 
per 70 lbs. for the finest descriptions; and the prices Jast* quoted for 
Oats and other articles of the trade were not to. bewbtained «during 
the past week. We have had nearly continved-fine rain since Sanday 
evening, which, after a dong .drought, is ‘caleulated to save .the grass 
crops and materially to improve pasture lands, from which ‘Wheats, 
being already strong in the stem, must derive great advantage to their 
further progress. The market ef this day was unusually dull, ata 
reduction: from. the late prices: of Wheat of 3d. to. 6d, per bushel. 
Flour 1s. to 2% per 280lbs.; and Oats fully 1s..per bushel below the 
prices of .this day. se’nnight. 

Imported into Liverpool from the 8th to the 14th June 1824, inclu- 
sive :—Wheat, 2,647; Oats, 4,548; Malt, 2,094; Beans, 556; and 
Peas, 135 quarters. Flour, 573 sacks, of 280lbs. Oatmeal, 2,039 
packs, of 240 lbs. American Flour, 4,365 barrels. 

Norwich, June 19.—Buat little business in the Corn Trade took 
place this day ; Wheat, 57s. to 61s. and Oats, 25s. to 30s. per quarter. 
In Barley and other Grain the sales. were very trifling. 

Bristol, June 19.—Corn, &c. at the market-here, is rather eheaper 
since last quotations, and the sales are exceedingly dull at the prices 
stated below ;— Best» Wheat from 8s. to 8s. 3d.; inferior ditto, 5s, to 
7s.; Barley, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 7$d.; Oats, 2s. 3d, to 3s. 6d.; Beans, 3s. 6d, 
to 5s: 6d.; and'Malt, 5s, 3d. to 7s..6d) per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 
30s, to 50s. per bag. 

Birmingham, Jane 17..—We have been favoured -with a bounteous 
supply of raim siace this day se’nnighi, the Spring crops are in 'con- 
sequence greatly improved, and sales in Spring Grain not so readily 
effected. The Wheat crop has received no check, and is promising in 
itstappearance.. The Wheat and Flour trades are heavy. The little. 
business done to-day was nearly at the quotations ef Jast week. 

Ipswich, June :19-—Our -market to-day ‘was. well: supplied with 
Wheat, but nothing else: Prices muchas Jast weck, as follow :— 
Wheat, 54s. to 64s.; Barley,: 30s. to 34s.; Beans; 36s,.to.38s.; and: 
Oats, 26s, to 285. per quarter. ' 

Boston, June 17.—We had a plentifal supply of Wheat at-this day’s . 
market, which was rather dull in demand, at Is. perquarter lower thar 
last week, Oats: were in short supply. Prices:as follow :—W heat, 56s. 
to 62s.; Oats 238. to. 26s, ;, and Beans 40s. te 438. per qr. ° 

Wakefield, Jane 18.—Tho supply of Wheat is fully good for this day’s - 
market. . The: trade continues extremely dali, phe bayer having no 
inclination to\go into stock ; the best.qualities are 1s, to 2s. per quartet. 
lower, whilst inferior sorts.are quite neglerted, though offering ata ® 
devline of 1s; to2s)perqr.. Barley nominal. Oats‘are jd. perstone,’ 
and Shelling ts; 8d. per load below-the rates of Jastweek.. Beans are* 
also on the: decline, and, except hard, they are very difficult. to quit. ' 
Maltand. Rapeseed as last noted.—Wheéat, new-and old; 56s: to 703... 


Barley, 24s\ to 36s.; Beans, new and old, 38%; to SOs. per: e- 
63 Ibs; peepee Potatoe Oats, 28s. to 323. per quarter; 
Oats; 15d. per stone: of .14-1bs,; Shelling, 36s. per Joad ‘of “261.1bs.; ; 


Malt, 424. to 44s. per load ef 6 busbels ; » 485.40, 50s. per sack of 


‘yesterday,.. 
Grain. here wese very dull, especially for Wheat... Prices: 
nearly as follow :—Wheat, 68s. to 70s. per iat, five stone pg : 


per 
bushel. Barley, 30s, to 32s. per quarter. Oats, 134d. to 14d. per stone. 


ee > Gh f 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended June 12, 1824. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 






s d, 7 s. d, 

rT ee 64°10....25 0....2° 3 
eee dds vaitbeed sas 65 5....35 0....28 8 
Mam, d..9i' sh. cused ue 64 2....33 4....27 0 
BORO iS sd ows side ebdail 60 7....0 0....26°8 
Be sk cls bv cteunc cai 61 .2....31 10....26 11 
Cambridgeshire..,....... 60 4....34 0....23 10 
CELE ae Gl 10....30..2....26 4 
Lincolnshire .......... » 3.10, 2.4.88. .3.22 MH, 3 
Sr = 64:11,...30 7....24°4 
tee hit aides ol 60 0....30 0....384 38 
«Northumberland ........ 64 3....36 9....29 10 
Cumberland ...... avald a oe rh ae | 
Westmoreland .......... 66. 9....40 9....33 9 
DID oc cincaistiiintesien 25 ...0 S's 1 
oe a eee 68 9.... 0 0....29 6 
Gloucestershire...... ....65 0....34 0....24 9 

Somersetshire .......... 63 11....33 9....24 6 

Monmouthshire ........ . 66 4....388 0....0.0 

Devonshire. ............. 68 5....35 5....0.°0 

Cornwall... .............. 61 .9....37 10...,26 :2 

Dorsetshire ...........- 60:11...:30 9....25 10 

Hampshire .............. 58 10....32 7....26 8 

North Wales ............ 73 11....45 1....2% 9 

South Wales ............ 61 2....39 \5.....22 il 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as Sold in the Maritime Distriets, 
for the Week ended June 12. 


“Wheat. '.37,847 qrs. | Barley.. 5,833 qrs. Beans, ...2,712 qrs. 
Rye...... 187 qrs. | Oats, . .. 27,063 qrs. | Peas......319 qrs. 





COUNTRY CATTLE ann: MEAT MARKETS, .&c. 


York Wool Market, June 10.—The supply of Wool at Market to-day 
was again tolerably large, but the farmers still continuing to ask ex- 
orbitant prices, the merchants would not effect many bargains, con- 
sequently very little business was done. Towards the close ef the 
market, however, some of the farmers sold at lower ee than they 
had offered at in the early part of the day. A good deal remained 
unsold. Of the sales made the average prices were—Long Hog Wool, 
16s, to 17s. 6d.; Hog and Ewe, 15s, to 16s,; and Ewe, 12s. to 14s. 6d. 
per stone of 16 lbs. 

Norwich Castle Meadow, June 19.—There was a very good show of 
Bullocks, Sheep, and Lambs, here to-day, and more business done 
than for some weeks past. The great quantity of feed in the comes 
enables the Scotchmen and dealers to get better prices than they 
expect :—Lean Scotch Beast, 4s. 6d.; prime fat Scots, 7s. to 7s, 64s; 
Mutton, 6s. 6d, ; , Pork, 6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per stone of Mibs.; lean 
Lambs, 14s. to 19s. per head. 
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Horncastle, June 19.—Beef, 6s. Gd. to 7s. per stone of 14 Ibs.; Mut- 
ton, 5d. to 6d.; Lamb, 7d. to 8d. ; and Veal, Gd. to 7d. per Ib. 


Bristol, June 17.—Beef, 5d. to 6d.; Mutton, 5d. to 6d.; and Pork, 
5d. to 54d. per Ib., sinking offal. 


> 


Malton, Jane 19.—Meat in the shambles :—Beef, 5d, to7d.; Mutton, 
44d, to 5§d.;. Lamb, Gd: to 64d.: and Veal, Sd. to 6d. perlb. Fresh 
Butter, 94d. to 10d. per lb. ; Salt ditto, 41s. per firkin. Bacon Sides, 
6s. 6d. to 8s.; Hams, 7s. 6d. to 9s. per stone. —OAK BARK, 9/. 10s. to 
}0/. delivered at the tan-yard. 


At Morpeth Market on Wednesday, there were a good many Cattle 
which met with rather dall sale, at last week’s prices. There being a 
short supply of Sheep, they sold readily at an advance in price. There 
was a full market of Lambs, which caused heavy sale, at a reduction 
in price—Beef, from 5s. to 5s. 6d.; Mutton, 5s, 3d. to 6s. 3d.; and 
Lamb, 6s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. per stone, sinking offals, 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt, inthe day 14 pockets of Hops were 

Boroveu. weighed in our market. The prices 

Monday, June 21.—The late wet | are rather lower. The report from 

_ and cold weather has checked the | the plantations, generally, appears 

growth of the weak bines, of which ®S favourable as the planters cquid 
there are oné half. The strong | Wish... 


bines continue to grow, but havea: . .p,.,. Retford, Jane 16.—Since 


sickly yellow appearance. Flies, our ast account of the H " 
rather incteasing.._Duty £125,000. vations in ‘the North Gieyst the 
to £130,000, but few in favour. | pines have improved considerably, 
Currency the same. and have made much stronger 
_ Meidstone, Jane 17.—The Hops; shoots than was ‘at that time ex- 
during this last week have made | pected : thelate rain has produced 
but little progress, and are far from further improvements, and (though 
doing well, the weak bines particu- | the plants were not much affected. 
larly: there lias been found in| with filth) has cleared the bines 
some of the parishes an increase of ,and- leaves from the dust, &c. 
fly, but we do not consider it is ge- | which the late dry season had<pro- 
neral. Duty at -preseat called | duced; so that, shoald the weather 
£140,000, which is thought here to| continue favourable, the crop: will 
be Sverrated. be superior to what had generally 

Worcester, Jane 16.—On Satur-' been anticipated. 
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